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ABSTRACT ^ . . 

The institute, developed through a vocational grant, 

was designed to implement a program of orientation for teachers that 
would enable them to develop individualized instruction within their 
home district. The method involved an instructional learning package 
which enabled all the facets of self-motivation, self —direction , 
pacing, and self-evaluation to take place in an individualized manner 
in the classroom. The package could be validated through a specific 
task analysis on the part of the teacher. A strong foundation in the 
writing of behavioral objectives was th.e basis for the program and 
enabled participants to carry on an action program of implementation 
in their home district. The institute had five basic purposes: 1) to 

orient the participants in the use of behavioral objectives and the 
construction of student learning packages by utilizing the existing 
training program developed in Willingboro, 2) to provide 
.ndividualiza tion on the part of the participants whereby they would 
-egress through 12 segments of instructional learning packets, 3) to 
-ovide a broad span of varied learning experiences so that the 
students could practice self— direction and selectivity, 4) to c 
definite suggestions for initiating an action program for the 
implementation of individualized instruction in the home district, 
and 5) to conduct a followup survey through the use of an extensive 
questionnaire. (Author/MBM) 
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SUMMARY 



The institute, developed through a vocational grant, was 
specifically designed to implement a program of orientation for 
teachers that would enable them to develop individualized instruc- 
tion within their home district. The method of such implementation 
is in terms of a vehicle called an instructional learning package 
which would enable all the facets of self-motivation, self-direction, 
pacing, and self-evaluation to take place in an individualized man- 
ner in the classroom. This learning package based upon sound be- 
haviorally stated objectives and related to meaningful and realistic 
concepts that could be validated through a specific task analysis on 
the part of the teacher. 

A strong foundation in the writing of behavioral objectives 
and the knowledge necessary to construct a meaningful learning pack- 
age would then place the participants in a position to carry on an ac- 
tion program of implementation in their home district. This was the 
basis for the development of this summer institute. 

In providing for the training and the design of an action 
program for implementation in the home school district, the training 
institute falls into five basic areas for consideration: 

1. Participants would be fully oriented in the use of 
behavioral objectives and the construction of student 
learning packages by utilizing the existing training 
program developed in Willingboro. 

2. The summer program wf) r gr>^- ?r ically designed to 
provide individualization on the part of the participants 
whereby they would progress through twelve segments 
of instructional learning packets . 

: ' 3. The: instructional learning packages provide for a 
broad span of varied learning experiences so that the 
students can partake of self-direction and selectivity. 

4 i r Definite suggestions would be offered to initiate 
an action program for the implementation of individualized 
instruction in the home district. > ^ : • 

5. The institute would, finally, conduct a follow up 
study through the use of an extensive questionnaire . 




CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



This grant came about as a result of communication between the 
schools of the ES'70 Network, where it became apparent that some type 
of training institute should be developed to provide basic orientation to 
the writing of behavioral objectives and the construction of learning 
packages, to implement an individualized instructional program, which 
was the basic tenet of the ES'70 Network. 

The basic objectives of the institute were as follows: 

1. Participants were exposed to the basic facets of an indiv- 
idualized program of instruction which included components of 
pacing, self-direction, self-motivation, self-evaluation, branch- 
ing, enrichment, and multi -media approach. An action program for 
implementation of individualization was a basic goal of the insti- 
tute . 

2. Participants were schooled in the writing and development 
of valid behavioral objectives which included the structure of 
performance, conditions, and achievement level to fulfill the 
basic requirements of a sound objective. Not only were behavioral 
objectives developed, but they were further analyzed in terms of 
valid and realistic objectives for a meaningful curriculum. 

3 . The actual construction of instructional learning packages 
was developed with the participants engaging in the construction 
of learning packages of a disciplinary area of their choice which 
would be acceptable as instructional vehicles for student use. 
These packages were exchanged among the members of the insti- 
tute. This was a learning experience only. The packages that 
were developed were part of the training program. They were ex- 
changed for comments and advice. Obviously, they were not. a 
finished product but only a, step along the way. 

4. Participants were offered a systematic program for imple- 

mentation of individualiztion within. their home districts. This in- 
cluded plans for inseivice programs V; j schedule allocations , and 
the development of proper personnel and leadership to carry out 
the program* . - . • ; .\.;v v V -v^ -r'.;-' 'v ' 
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5. The plans were rendered in outline form indicating that 
Boards of Education, Superintendents of Schools, Principals, 
and other administrators would have input before final formats 
could become reality. The products were again exchanged for 
comments and advice entirely as a learning exercise. No re- 
cords were kept of this since they were only partially completed. 

With these basic objectives in mind an institute staff and 
proper consultants were brought together for the development of a pro- 
gram for the summer institute. 

In addition to the scheduled program dealing with behavioral ob- 
jectives and instructional learning packages, the institute provided a. 
number of additional features including group inter-acting discussion; 
computerized education; the child -oriented curriculum; various multir- 
media approaches to learning; educational television; and the interdis- 
ciplinary approach as presented by Dr. Tuckman and Mr. George Love. - 
All of these additional features were received favorably and had a pro- 
found influence on the actual writing of objectives by the institute par- 
ticipants . 

This basic instructional staff were all members who had played an 
integral ~ "t in the development of behavioral objectives and learning 
packages in the programmed approach for individualization being utilized 
at the junior high level in the Willingboro district. Each staff member 
accepted a responsibility for a particular facet of the program where they 
could show expertise in dealing with the participants and their progress . 

In addition to this basic staff, a number of outstanding consultants 
were called upon to add to the general tempo of the institute. . 

1. Dr. Bruce Tuckman of Rutgers University made a presentation 
on the organic curriculum . 

2. Mr. Kenneth Smith of the Nova Schools made a presentation 
on the Nova Tech-Science program. 

3 , r>r. Robert Worthington, Assistant Commissioner of Educ ac- 
tion in New Jersey discussed innovative trends in vocational educa- 
tion. 

4. Mr. George Love of the Philadelphia District, reviewed the 
progress of the University High School based upon interdisciplinary 
objectives . 

5. Mr. Richard Bell of Ampex Corporation gave a presentation 
on media in education. 



In addition to this , the department chairmen of the 
Willingboro Memorial Junior High School worked closely on 
disciplinary areas with the participants , and the Learning 
Resource Center Director reviewed the role of the Learning 
Resource Center with an individualized approach. 

The institute was held in the Willingboro Memorial 
Junior High School with forty (40) participants in attendance 
from July 21, 1969 to August 8 , e 1969. 

The general program of the institute centered around 
two weeks of intense activities on the part of the participants 
in moving through a systematic program of twelve (12) learning 
packets based upon the various facets of individualized in- 
struction and utilizing behavioral objectives and learning activ- 
ity packages specifically designed as an inservice program. 

In addition to the daily schedule running from 9:00 in the morn- 
ing until 3:3 0 in the afternoon, there were numerous other ac- 
tivities such as field trips to vocational installations, a wide 
variety of films and video-tapes, and the previously mentioned 
visitations of consultants and guest speakers in the field. The 
third and final week of the institute was devoted to team meet- 
ings on a district level. 

ES'70 Coordinators and principals from the home dis- 
trict. were invited to attend during this third week, and sit in 
to form an action program to be carried on in the home district 
at the termination of the institute. A few of the administrators 
did attend and from the results of the follow up study seriously 
worked at developing an inservice program for the implementation 
of individualization the following year. 

A final summary of the institute indicates that it was 
three weeks of intense activity on the part of the participants 
and that generally speaking the planned schedule fulfilled the 
aspirations of the institute staff and participants . 



CHAPTER XI 



METHODS AND PROCEDURES 



The criteria for selection were indeed simple. With only 
two exceptions the participants were from ES’70 schools whose 
districts were committed to the concept of an individualized in- 
structional methodology, relevant to the students, and based on 
systematic approach. Ail adhere to the learner responsive curric- 
ulum ideal. 

The two 'butsiders " were invited as a courtesy to neigh- 
boring districts. 

The participants were selected by the administrators of 
their home districts and their ES'70 Coordinators. Each was in a 
position to try to institute change. 

The participants were invited through the offices of the 
ES'70 Coordinator . (Appendix A 4hd A- 1 ) 

The actual procedures affiliated with the summer teacher 
training institute at Willingboro centered around the successful 
orientation program that had been developed earlier in the Memorial 
Junior High School. This program was a series of twelve (12) seg- 
ments dealing with the component parts of individualized instruc- 
tion through behavioral objectives and learning packages. It pro- 
vided an individualized approach in that the segments of the pro- 
gram were developed into learning packages for teacher use where- 
by individuals could move at their own rate, pacing themselves 
through this inservice program commensurate with their experience 
and ability levels . f- 

: -h,?;- •; v v -cr •. : ••••:.£ - f '• : y-. r :: \-v 

This was exceptionally well adapted to the summer in- 
stitute since the participants came at all levels of proficiency in 
terms of developing behavioral obj ectives and learning packages , 
Consequently, after the first day, there began to be a definite fan 
out in terms of the participants moving at different levels of the 
program according to their own past experiences . r . . 

The orientation program itself centered around the indiv- 
idualized procedures for each participant whereby through self- 
direction and individual pacing the participants could progress 
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through the program at their own speed. This was essential!./ geared 
to present the same type of learning situation that would be developed 
for students in an individualized program featuring learning packages. 
Each segment contained the following materials in support of the 
learning package: 

1 . A written orientation 

2. Audio cassette tapes 

3 . Overhead projector transparencies 

4. Duplicated pre and post tests 

5. Segments of Vimcet 

6. Graphic materials and charts 

7. Videotapes 

8. Films and film strips 

9 . Plateau discussion groups 

10. Staff institute conference 







The daily schedule called for the beginning of activities at 9:00 
a. m. with the total group participating in some formal presentation 
such as a film, a slide a guest lecturer, o r a staff member presenta- 
tion. The remainder of the morning was devoted to the individual pur- 
suits of the participants with various short-term plateau discussion 
groups held in the seminar rooms, A plateau group discussion is 
another teaching device. As individuals proceeded in the acquisition 
of skills each came to a point where he needed further information, dis- 
cussion, and/or an exchange of ideas when the instructor and their stu- 
dents concerning the work that had been done and the work to be done. 
Often several students were at approximately the same level and devel- 
opment. Instead of proceeding upwards the discussions levelled off 
into a plateau to form a firm base for their progress. 

The afternoon sessions were devoted to field trips, plateau inter- 
action, individualization, and a special problem session at 3:00 P.M. 
each day. Through the entire period of the institute the total scope of 
materials were available on shelves for participant selection with the 
hardware for multi -media use available in adjoining conference rooms. 

The scope of the orientation program itself centered around twelve 
(12) basic segments. They are as follows: 

. 1 . Individualized instruction 

2 . The instructional package- format 

3. Behavioral objectives - structure 

4. Behavioral objectives - recognition and development 

5. / Sample disciplinary objectives 

6 . Verbal and motor skills 

7 . Criteria test items 

8 . Taxonomy 

9 . Task analysis - structure 

10 . Task analysis - development 

11. Terminal end interim objectives 

12 . The learning package - resources Q 



This span of component parts in support of individualiza- 
tion, the use of behavioral objectives, and the construction of 
student learning packages , was most comprehensive in providing 
a meaningful and systematic approach to the mastery over the 
basic objectives of the institute. 

During the individualized approach the four staff members 
plus consultants who were available at specified times, were free 
to move about the facilities assisting individuals or engaging in 
plateau group discussions . The close supervision was in essence, 
and the post-testing evaluation was expressly controlled by the 
institute staff members . The participants were not committed to 
go on to the next level until they had satisfactorily achieved mas- 
tery over the previous segment through the use of the written post- 
test. In the comments and responses found in Appendix C and E 
it is quite evident that the participants felt these learning experi- 
ences to be quite valid. 



We would be remiss if we did not make mention of the 
three visitations . The first was a visit to the Instructo Corporation 
in Paoli, outside Philadelphia, where various media for education 
were produced. The second field trip was also to Philadelphia, 
to the installation of the computer-assisted instruction for the 
Philadelphia District, sponsored by the Philco-Ford Corporation. 
The third trip was to the local Burlington County Technical— Voca- 
tional School. Based upon the various technical industries, the 
school offered many innovations in the training of students for 
job-entry level skills . ; " . .. 

In addition to the daily program the formal presentation 
and the inter-acting plateau group discussions , the participants 
had the opportunity to develop portions of their instructional pack- 
ages on video tape in the television installation at the Memorial 
Junior High . 1 In this sense the institute again was providing 
realistic opportunities for the participant members to carry on ac- 
tivities similar to those developed for a program in their home dis- 
trict',. 









•-The reader is again referred to Appendix B which outlines 
ithe fulls schedu le of activities and the method by which the insti- 
; s tute- promulgated the objective . The intensity of the institute in 
terms ofAthe contributions of the participants was very high. = 



During the course of the institute, several consultants 
made presentations to the participants. In keeping with the needs 
of the participants the remarks by each consultant were highly ex- 
temporaneous . We can present only a summation in this report. 

Dr. Bruce Tuckman of the SCOPE Center at Rutgers Univer- 
sity, New Brunswick, New Jersey, spoke on the Student-Centered 
Curriculum including his postulates and propositions as outlined in 
his report dated Spring 1969, Project #8-0334. Of primary interest 
to the participants were his remarks on the postulates as follows: 

1. A curriculum must be defined in terms of its goals 
as they apply to students, 

2. Occupational goals, are for a large majority of 
students, those requiring less than a bachelor's degree. 

3. In terms of learning style, learning of the concrete 
must precede learning of the abstract, 

4. Learning can be maximized by controlling the 
sequence in toward some goal and locating the student 
in that sequence. 

Mr. Kenneth Smith of the Nova Schools made a presenta- 
tion on the Nova Tech-Science program which was an effort to 
formulate learning packages and curriculum • de sign in both the 
technical and science areas . Most of his remarks were concerned 
with the problem of writing interdisciplinary objectives in the areas 
and instituting change which was very radical for the school system. 

Dr. Worthington, Assistant Commissioner, of Education in 
New Jersey, covered a broad front of innovative trends in vocational 
education. His remarks were generally a summary of many of the 
innovations of which he is familiar. ;r.ir : 

Mr. George Love reviewed the progress of the University 
High School. Mr., Love and a team of writers have based the 
Guiriculum on the interdisciplinary objectives . The team first had 
to identify objectives and then take from the disciplines the skills 
need^dito' achieve theseiobjectives The\Univers ity High School is 
not open and does not have students , but the writing team and some 
members of the administrative personnel are writing the curriculum 
and staffing the school in hopes of opening with the interdisciplinary 
■ approach. ' \ ; / ; vV -;y - ; 



Dr. Richard Bell of the Ampex Corporation presented a 
broad view of the use and misuse of media in education. He is 
convinced that whatever media is used that it is only as good 
as the preparation for use and the follow up as designed by 
teachers and students cooperatively. 

Dr. Roger Tunks of Portland was unable to attend since 
his personal commitments lay in other areas due to the timing 
of the institute . 

The institute was evaluated on a daily, informal basis 
by the staff and the contents of each daily evaluation was the 
subject of staff meetings which produced on-the-spot, day-to- 
day improvement. 

The participants evaluated the sramreer institute immed- 
i? Bely by answering fifteen questions as indicated in Appendix 
C- -1 . The results are tabulated in Appendix C-2 . 

Appendix E-l shows the follow up srarvey which was 
completed by the participants and tabulated as indicated in E-3 . 
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CHAPTER III 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



All participants completed a learning package as a requirement of 
the institute. The staff members were again more than satisfied with 
the broad format and large span of learning activities included in these 
packages. Many institute members supplemented their packages with 
actual video tapes developed in the Memorial TV studio, vw. i lo others 
utilized audio-tapes , transparencies , and various visual applications 
as well as specific reading references from the Learning Resource 
area.^. 



An analysis of the outcome of the teacher training institcne xrr in- 
dividualized instruction would encompass a number of positive fssctors- 
The institute can be classified as an intense period of training cover- 
ing three weeks which included a seven to eight hour day, and sherolved 
numerous hours in the evenings, varying with the individual entSiLtsiasEa 
of the participant. However, the following outcomes can be specifi- 
cally stated in terras of the results of the institute: 



1. Every participant actually wrote behavioral objectives and 
finally constructed an instructional learning package that was 
acceptable to the staff members. These packages were used as 
samples and returned by the principals in order that they might 
use them in the home district. The products were again an ex- 
ercise in learning each one being a bit better and more to the 
point than the last. These^exercises in the construction of learn- 
ing packages were not intended for publication as the pages of a 
workbook are not intended for publication. 

2. The institute brought about the exchange of some materials 
that were developed after the institute. This, however, is dis- 
appointing in terms of percentage of response. 




3. It is quite obvious that school districts do not provide ade- 
quate programs of teacher training or in service orientation. This 
will be more clearly pointed out in the responses found in Appen- 
dix E~3 . The majority of participants who returned to their schools 
did not have their services utilized, nor were they called upon to 
spread the information acquired at the summer institute. 

4. The program, as conducted , was viewed as very successful 
and this is substantiated by the follow up study and the remarks 
of the participants .“However, again, the home districts generally 
failed to implement an orientation program that would farther develop 



action in the home district. 



fit 



m. 








It is very apparent that the participating schools continue 
to evidence an interest in individualized instruction, behavioral 
objectives, and learning packages. But they fail to implement an 
action program across the board for any number of reasons . The 
conclusions of the staff of the summer institute at Willingboro make 
the following suggestions: 

1. Schools who are interested in implementing an in- 
dividualized program must secure an educational leader 
for the development of a program who will have the time , 
energy, and resources to conduct a full inservice pro- 
gram with the teachers . 

2 . Suggestions for inservice training including revised 
scheduling techniques, additional free time, and the 
selection of personnel who are willing to meet the challenge, 
are all facets that are necessary for success. 

3 . The education of all levels concerned with a new 
program is imperative. This would include the administra- 
tors , the teachers, parents and the students who would be 
involved in an action program of individualized instruction. 

4. The most important one for any participating district 
is simply to be "committed. " For without the actual com- 
mitment we are merely reverting to the traditional study 
group, pilot program, or curricular committee that for so 
many years in education has provided little but boredom 
for the professionals involved. 

The final analysis of the effectiveness of the summer in- 
stitute on teachdr training in the area of individualized instruction 
in vocational education gives strong support to the format used 
as a successful teacher training device to develop mastery in the 
writing of behavioral objectives and the construction of student 
learning packages « The general idea of utilizing an individualized 
approach through teacher training packets was quite rewarding . 

The broad span of activities and resources made available provided 
ample opportunity for a continuous learning program that was highly 
effective. 




Briefly, some very specific conclusions can be listed for 
consideration: 

1. All participants enjoyed success in attaining the 
original objectives. 

2 . The great majority of members returned to their 
home districts with great enthusiasm for future devel- 
opments. 

3. Individual contributions during the institute were 
evaluated very highly. 

4. From follow up data, few districts utilized the 
services of the participants and they were left to die 
on the vine with their enthusiasm. 

5 . Vigorous leadership is needed in a district which 
desires change. 

6. Administration must be committed. 

7. Vigorous inservice programs are needed across 
the board. 

8 . The institute was most beneficial to those who 
started at point zero. 

' 9 . Future institutes should be carried on, but funded 

earlier. 



10. ^Wiliingboro 'is vcpnduc.ting; a district-wide inservice 
successfully through levels- K-12. ^ 




CHAPTER IV 
EVALUATION 



The results of the teacher training institute can be divided 
into two basic categories: (1) the individual progress , and (2) 

the follow up activities . 

The actual success of the institute in relation to the partic- 
ipants progress from his point of entry is well established from data 
presented in Appendix C. In this immediate evaluation at the com- 
pletion of the three-week training program, the participants rated 
the overall program 85% effective and 10% moderately effective. 

The staff analysis of the general effectiveness of the program was 
also very high. Criteria for evaluation were: 

- mastery in writing behavioral objectives 

- mastery in constructing a learning package 

- mastery of the concepts of individualized instruction 

With three segments of the program devoted to the develop- 
ment of sound behavioral objectives , every participant had ample 
opportunity to develop knowledge and skill in this area. Appendix C 
tells us that the participants rated the staff members as 95% highly 
effective which was a prime factor i.n assisting in the mastery of the 
program segments. The institute staff prided itself in the progress 
shown in the writing of behavioral objectives , especially with mem- 
bers who began the institute at ground zero in this realm . 

The total outcomes in temis of measured success of partici- 
pant progress in the three areas discussed was more than satisfactory. 
The follow up study ar*d participant evaluation substantiate this view. 

The results of the follow up study were not as satisfying as 
the tempo of the actual institute . The follow up study was to accom- 
plish four things': • • v N : •. - i- l vtl 

1 ..., provide data, on ..implementation > . 

2 . ’ ° o'peh/lines of communication ^,...^ . ..I/-. ^ 

; 3 • stimulate the sharing. of materials . 

4. evaluate the institute techniques 
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The responses to the follow up questionnaire are presented 
by percentage in Appendix E-3 . The reader is asked to draw con- 
clusions on his own from this data. Basically, we are given the 
implication that the home districts fail to utilize the talents of the 
trainees to any extent after their return from the institute. The 
general response from the participants was also disappointing with 
only twenty-two out of forty members returning the questionnaire. 
Of the twenty-two responses , only four members included any in- 
formation or sample material of their program. 

The evaluation of the techniques of the institute indicated 
a high degree of success in most areas. Negative comments 
generally referred to the accommodations provided for housing and 
the field trips taken in the humid weather. 

Here are some narrative comments added to the follow up 
questionnaire which reveal some of the basic problems of imple- 
mentation: 



"Direction has thus far found focus on one school and 
certain departments within that high school, with ef- 
forts to involve total faculty interest in the possibil- 
ities of the use of behavioral objectives and the learn- 
ing packages . " 





"Future workshops must be utilized to map out or iron 
out difficulties in implementing an individualized 
program. " 



"I rewrote some of the packets arid included sample 
objectives at a low elementary level . " 

"The largest obstacle is teacher readiness to convert 
rrom traditional methods where one feels secure to an 
; individualized instruction process . Teachers have a 
tendency to revert to traditional methods if not fully 
committed to the individualized concept. " 

■ "Would be interested in any advanced or follow up 
program if it develops . " 



“Orient: and trairi administrators as well as staff peopl< 
• v .have systems bring tp a future Workshop what; they 
have developed ; and exchange ideas] and information > ^ 

: : v ^ j ■ V: ' 





"Teachers are reluctant to change. . .they are not being 
encouraged by the building administrators . " 

"Lack of time for teacher-training and indoctrination. . . 
and lack of illustrative material to distribute to teachers 
and supervisors to convert them to Learning Packages . " 

"Most of the problems stem from untrained teachers in 
the use of packets and this lack of understanding causes 
teachers to avoid packets and behavioral objectives . " 
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MEMORANDUM 

TO: All ES'70 Coordinators 

FROM: Thomas S. Dietz 

RE: Performance Objectives Workshop 

July 21, 1969 to August 8, 1969 

DATE: June 12, 1969 





The ES'70 Workshop for Curriculum 
Leaders to be held in Willingboro will be fund- 
ed. Please select individuals from your school 
district for attendance and forward the names 
to this office for coordination. 

On practical matters , the program 
will be in operation starting July 21st, hope- 
fully, for three weeks. The first two weeks 
will be for the specific purpose of offering a 
program wherein the participants will learn to 
write performance objectives* This will in- 
clude taxonomy , task analysis , learning pack- 
ages, flexible scheduling, systems approach, 
and the like. 

Dr. Bruce Tuckman of Rutgers 
University will be with us as well as 
Ken&mith, Robert Worthington and, possibly , 

Dr. Roger Tunks.;; The attached abstract is 
heavily loaded in favor of vocational education 
since that is the source of our monies. Please 
note and do include vocational eduction people . 
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No travel allowance Is available. 
However/ a stipend of $75. 00 per partici- 
pant per week with the $15.00 additional 
stipend for dependents is budgeted. However 
there is a limit of $90.00 per week per par- 
ticipant. Motel accommodations are avail- 
able at reasonable rates f and there should be 
little out-of-pocket expenses excepting for 
personal entertainment. 

Please forward the names immedi- 
ately so that we can begin constructing our 
mailing list. 

TSD:bg 






'• : *5-;'^ V’" ;* ' ' r - f ' 

^ ^ ~ "i'V J-' .• ' 

■ '~V -x-z-'O:;,' ’crC- 
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A BSTRACT ; 



Title: The Role of Individualized Instruction in Vocational Education: 

A Training Program Designed to Develop the Ability to Construct 
Individualized Instructional Packages for Student Use. 



Project Administrator: 
Contracting Agency: 

Federal Funds Requested: 
Beginning and Ending Dates: 



Thomas S. Dietz, Administrative Assistant 

Wllllngboro Township Board of Education 
Willing boro. New Jersey 

$20,000.00 

June 23, 1969 - December 31, 1969 



Purpose: 

-The role of Vocational Education in providing realistic learning 
patterns which are relevant to life in an adult society is unquestioned. The 
-concept of providing learning experiences for our students which allow for 
individual pacing, varied learning tracks, and ample opportunity for depth 
study and enrichment is a challenge that is yet to be fully met by the schools 
of the nation. The basic function of this proposed institute is to develop the 
latter in support of the former. 



The key word is implementation. Education, like the weather, has 
everybody talking about it , but not many people doing much about it . In 
Wllllngboro , we have developed an orientation program that trains teachers 
to develop adequate instructional packages as an entire faculty, in the various 
disciplines. We look upon the results as highly successful. We would like 
to share our results with other interested schools to help them implement 
individualized instruction. 

The institute will focus upon vocational education as an area of 
development. The training, however, will be applicable to teachers of any 
discipline. Listed below are the major facets of the program relative to its 
purpose: 

1. The participants will be exposed to individualized instruction 

as an approach to learning that includes self— directed learning ac- 
tivities, pacing, learning tracks, self-testing; multi-media, branch- 
ing and enrichment. 

2 . The pw^ip^SiwiU le am to recognize and write obj ect ives 

in hAbavioral fprms suitable to their subject area and to utilize 
these objectives in learning packages with appropriate resources, 
and learning activities. 

3 ♦ The participants will engage in a curricularjTask Analysis to 

determine relevant and realistic concepts that should make up their 

program. 

4 . The participants will formulate plans to innovate a program in. 
their schools during the f crowing year. 

* This is a program for implementation » not a pilot study. 
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SUMMER INSTITUTE PARTICIPANTS 



1. Mr. George Eckman, Cherry Hill, New Jersey 

2. Mr. Lawrence Ayers , Portland, Oregon 

3. Mr. Leslie H. Jones, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

4. Mr. Joseph H. Putro, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

5. Mr. Gene Buckingham, Boulder, Colorado 

6. Mr. Joseph Fusaro, Boulder, Colorado 

7. Mr. Robert F. Raikes , Boulder, Colorado 

8. Mr. George Clark, San Antonio, Texas 

9. Mrs. Ruth Coale, San Antonio, Texas 

10. Mrs. Bessie Bryant, San Antonio, Texas 

11. Mr. Donald Marks, Willingboro, New Jersey 

12. Mr. George Bulotovich, Willingboro, New Jersey 

13. Mr. Leonard Patrizzi, Willingboro, New Jersey 

14. Mr. Francis Lombardi, Willingboro, New Jersey 

15. Miss Anita Latini, Willingboro, New Jersey 

16. Mr. William Kane, Willingboro, New Jersey 

17. Mrs. H. D. Gatewood, Houston, Texas 

18. Mr. William Roller, Willingboro, New Jersey 

19. Mr. John Heinz, Willingboro, New Jersey 

20. Dr. Joan Berbrich, Mineola, New York 

21. Mr. Joseph L. Besosa, Mineola, New York 

22. Mr. Guy H. Brock, Mineola, New York 

23. Mrs. Louise Petraglia, Mineola, New York 
2 4 . Mr . Arthur Vita , Mineola , New York 

2 5 . Mr . Joseph Vitale , Monroe , Michigan 

26 . Mr. Anthony Konstant, Baltimore, Maryland 

27. Mr. Bertram Merritt , Baltimore , Maryland 

28. Mr. Dudley Henry, Baltimore, Maryland 

29. Mrs. Elizabeth Bader, Baltimore, Maryland 

30. Mr. Theodore Rybka , Baltimore , Maryland 

31. Mrs . S. N. Geister , Baltimore, Maryland 

32. Mr. Paul Braungart, Voorhees Township, New Jersey 

3 3 Mr . Troy Nuckols , San Mateo, California 

34. Mrs. Rhoda Fishkin, Mineola, New York 

35. Evonne Jackson, Baltimore, Maryland 

36. Euna Ray Balch, Portland, Oregon 

37. Mr. Joseph Nic astro, Quincy, Massachusetts 
3 8. Mr. Frank Leporini, Quincy, Massachusetts 

3 9. Mrs. Roberta Deason, Houston, Texas 

4 6. Mr. Herman Bainder, Baltimore, Maryland 
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training institute 

for 

curricular action 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 
IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



featuring... 

Individualized Instruction 
Developing Behavioral Objectives 
Taxonomic Application 
Developmental Task Analysis 
Learning Package Construction 



, / July 21 to August 8, 1839 
Willingboro Memorial Jr. High School 
Willingboro, New Jersey 
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PARTICIPANT EVALUATION OF SUMMER INSTITUTE 



1. In relation to meeting the objectives of the program, how would you 
evaluate the effectiveness of the ORIENTATION portion of the program? 

2 . The learning resource center of Willingboro Memorial Junior High 
School and its auxiliary spaces was selected as the facility in which the 
program objectives could be met through actual utilization in appropriate 
learning activities. How do you evaluate the effectiveness of this facil- 
ity in meeting the program's objectives? 

3 . Learning packets were used to help you move at your own best pace 
and to "live" the concept of individualized instruction. How would you 
evaluate the effectiveness of the packets you used? 

4 . How would you evaluate the quality of the multi-media materials 
available to provide branching and relief reinforcement for the learning 
of the concepts and meeting the objectives ? 

5. How would you rate the availability (quantity, ease of use) of the 
multi-media materials ? 



6. Each staff member was publicized as a specialist in one or more 
areas of concern in this program. How do you evaluate the effectiveness 
of the staff in relation to areas of specialization ? 

7 . Each staff member was also available as a consultant on all learn- 
ing packets . How would you evaluate the staff as generalists in this 
program ? 

8. The staff's intention was to work as a team as well as individually 
in such a manner as to demonstrate and encourage enthusiasm and 
cooperation. How would you rate the effectiveness of this staff goal? 



9 . How would you rate the effectiveness of the time limitations of a 
six and one-half hour day voluntary evening study in the building, and 
two weeks for the completion of the twelve packets ? 

.10, Field trips were taken as supplemental learning exercises. How 
would you rate their effectiveness ? 



11. Speakers on various related topics were heard and discussion followed 



their presentations . How would you 



ers in relation to the program objectives ? 



rate the effectiveness of the speak- 



12. Presentations were made by various materials' vendors. How 
would you rate their effectiveness? 

13 . "Plateau” discussion groups were part of the structural arrange- 
ments to help consolidate learnings and to share thoughts . How would 
you rate their effectiveness in reaching program goals ? 

14 . How would you rate the overall effectiveness of the program in 
helping you to meet the program's objectives ? 

15. Please indicate your present attitude to this evaluation instru- 
ment as a means for gathering your feelings concerning the present pro- 
gram so that future programs can be improved. 
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PERCENT RESPONSES FOR QUESTION N AIRE 
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,, INDIVI DUALIZ E 



N ST RUCTION 



XHDrVTPOALI ZED INS TRUCTI ON 
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CONCEPT- 



Individualized Instruction encompasses a myriad _ 
of learning activities all aimed at the complete- 
development ©f the individuals 



PURPOSE— — — ‘ Educators are encouraged to develop techniques 

®f Individual Instruction to provide meaningful 
and realistic learning experiences for the 




students o The rote learning experiences of the te 

\ 

ti»adibional curriculum with their emphasis upon " 



the acquisition of factual knowledge can no 
longer be Justified in the preparation of the 
students of today for participation in tomor- 
row 1 s world 0 Therefore, it is incumbent upon 
the teachers of today t© implement methods and 
procedures that will afford the students every 
opportunity to develop fully in terms of their 
particular interests, abilities, and objectives, 



PRE-TEST-- 



( 3EB ORIENT AT I ON SHEET #1 ) 



O 
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BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE—— — — f 

I The Participant will list five interge.l characteristics of 
* 

an individualized program of education and discuss each with 
an instructor to determine the structure and function of 
these characteristics in their relationship to the learning 
process, the accuracy level for this objective being 100*. | 



LEARNING ACTIVITIES- 



1 . 

2 . 

3- 

t 

6 . 

7® 



"Developing Individualized Instruction Through Behavioral 

Oblecti^as"- Segment #1 • ■ _ ' . . „ 

Audio Cto&etfce #1 - "Individualized Instruction w 

Overlays #1 and #2 - "Individualized Instruction 
"Indivualized -Instruction in Action - Videotape 
Plateau group dldrcussion — staff members 

ViSet fimste-ip / audio tape - "Systematic Instructional 
Decision -mfeking " 



POST -TEST- 



(See instructor - Brandau) 



ENRICHMENT — — — * 

1. "Realms of Meaning" - Fhenix. Chap. I 

2. "The Saber -tsbothed Curriculum" - Feddxwell 
3* "The Process of -Education" - Bruner, Chap. Z 











W3 ARE LIVING IN A CHANGING SOCIETY 



JDI VIDUALI ZED IN 




10 1 . 



Educators and educational methods must meet the challenge of this changing 
society hy providing meaningful 
learning experiences 
for the youth 

of today. The vast increase in 

man’s knowledge of his basic 
environment indicates that we must 
teach students how to learn since obviously we are 
not able to teach students everything that falls in the realm of knowledge. 

so 



Since students rarely learn at the same speedy time, or 
degree of intensity, it is incumbent upon 
educators to provide a valid 
learning program that 
will adequately 
fit their 
nee ds . 

This brings us to,... 

INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 

Think about. * . . 



NEW GOALS FOR EDUCATION 






a 






'I 



.A program of self-directed learning which allowp for the fullest 
development of the individual according to his own capabilities 

.Removal of lock-step procedures that drag some students along on 
the coattails and at the same time restrict others from enrichment. 



...A re-evaluation of the essential concepts that should be inpluded \ 

in an educational program thau will fully equip an Individual for [ 

his participation in society. 



. . „ A learning atmosphere fchat is predicated upon flexibility and 
innovation rather than rigidity and tradition. 



INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 



Discuss . . t 






. .Use of one text reference regardless of the reading ability of the 
student involved. 

. .Inability of the student to relate personal experiences or opinions 
to the concr3pts being presented. 

..A closed door policy to depth study because of the ’lesson. 

..Being at the mercy of the strengths or weakness of a particular 
teacher in any given subject . 

..Five periods a week being adequate for the educational need of a 
student in a given .subject area. 

30 ARE YOU j REAt>Y FOR CHANGE? 






MEETING THE NEEDS 



Ch 



an 



3 



/O 



demands 
amounts of 



is a key word in the society of today and this applies to 
education as well as other facets of our environment. With 
the awesome progression into space flight, heart transplants, 
computerized living, and the like, it stands to reason that education must 
make provision for new goals and objectives which better mee^ the 
of such a society. It is no longer possible to disseminate large 
knowledge for student consumption under rote conditions for two very obvious 
reasons: (1) the technological advancement has become so great that the mass 

of material is impossible to learn fully; and (2) change occurs so rapidly 
in today's world that many things are actually obsolete . before . they can be 
incorporated into the curriculum. Therefore , it becomes imperative that we 
construct a program that is based upon the ability to meet and solve the 
problems of the future rather than merely accumulating the knowledge of the 
past . 



Goals 



of education must be developed that provide for flexibility 
and change on a constant basis within the curriculum. It is 
the job of education to develop citizens for our society 
who can cope with the technical, social, and economic changes that continuall 
occur, and who will readily adapt themselves to new modes of living. In this 
sense, the goal of education must be to teach students how to 
meet and solve new problems that are as yet unidentified, and 
themselves to an ever- changing society. Education, then, must 
of learning based upon a continuous evaluation of the 



program 



individual. A program of individualized instruction calls for 
ives stated In behavioral terms so that the performance of the 
be accurately measured in relation to desired outcomes, 
re-evaluation of a course or subject through Task Analysis 



learn, how to 
how to adapt 
be a continuouh 
needs of the 
valid object- 
student can 
also demands the 
to determine the 



essential concepts to be included in a 



subject area. 



need 



is an important factor in the development of a realistic 
learning program that will adequately serve the youth of 
today. The public school are serving the community as . an 
educational source and should 1 therefore fulfill the needs of the ^ individual 
for his successful participation in his society. The creative abilities 
and the individual t . o-’^h of the student must be paramount in the planning 
of any sound educational program. Our basic consideration must be centered 
around what the student is learning , rather than what we ^ are teaching. To 
satisfy such a need, teachers themselves must be deeply involved in the 
development of adequate processes to further the desired outcomes in 
education. 



THE TEACHER MARES IT HAPPEN 



o 
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•THE DEMANDS OP INDIVIDUALIZED IN3TUCTI0H 



Changing Educational Program 



PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT: 

Innovation requires flexibility's;. We cannot restrict ourselves to the 
traditional structure of rows of desks, teacher-at-the~board, students- 
in-their-seat s type of program or we will never get off the ground.,. 
Furniture, teachers, students, and equipment must be free to meet -che 
needs of the instructional program* 

MULT I -MEDIA APPROACH: 

If individual instruction is to take place, emphasis must be placed ^ 
upon the use of varied methods of learning. This demands that a variety o 
learning activities be associated with the learning process including 
audio, visual, and reference resources that provide more than one route 
to success for the student. In fact, the planning of student learning 
packages requires the development of a variety of resources to provi e 
tracks of varying ability levels for student achievement. 

SCHEDULING: 



The budgeting of student time is an important item when dealing 
a realistic individualized program. The ability to some degree snou^u 
rest with the student to decide where his stud&y emphasis should be 
since he is best equipped to make this decision. Interest level 
enters into the picture. A flexible schedule allowing for some sea.ec ’ 
or budgeting of time is essential to the success of the program. ini.> 
means that a student could conceivably spend double the time in one 
subject that he does in another during the course of a week or semes. 

CURRICULUM: 



The curriculum for an individualized program should be performance 
oriented and student centered as a continuing flow of modules or 
learning packages by Which the student can progress at a rate commen- 
surate with his ability and interest. Such a curriculum should be 
geared to the desired outcomes for the student stated in behavioral 
terms. The important emphasis then becomes: WHAT IS IT WE WISH THE 
STUDENT TO LEARN j HOW IS HE GOING TO LEARN THIS MATERIAL; AND TO WHAT 
DEGREE OF ACHIEVEMENT MHSiT HE LEARN IT ? 

'ROLE OF THE TEACHER: 

It is hardly; plausable to expect a teacher to consistantly work 
individually with every student in classes that range between twenty 
and thirty students. It is conceivable that a teacher be able to 
assist individually many more students than he normally does IF the 
students have self -direct ed learning activities with whcih to progress 
on their own. In an individual program, the teacher must t^ke tne role 
of "coordinator of learning" which places him in a position of coordin- 
ating the efforts of the students in his charge toward achievement ol 
their objectives rather than merely imparting scads of knowledge that 
the teacher can supply. This means that the student can progress on 
his own, but may require the aid of the teacher in solving, a problem, 

ing a resource, interpreting a reference, etc. Much df the ueacher 
ERJC is spent in planning, organizing, and directing the activities 
TuaS- make up the learning modules.' 
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FIRST 



G V O 



HAKE it rouft THING- 



Put your class in motion! Students with, a purpose must be free 
to implement their* objectives. The furniture in the class may 
need to be changed to form discussion circles, visual corners, 
testing areas, clas^ rsfemeee area, or even a work corner. 

If a student works better standing up, are you going to make him 

3it down? 










SECOND. 




Beg, borrow, or....Well, try to get 
an overhead projector, a slide pro- 
jector, a tape recorder, a flannel 
board, an available ditto machine, 
etc., into you room. Set up a 
visual corner where students can 
’’get to these things.” Build resources 
to support each concept in your program . 
Make the program "live". 



THIRD. 



Try to arrange a schedule which allows for the student to select 
some of his own study time. Encourage studeht.s to seek help on 
a one to one basis where the most intense learning takes place. 
Besrin an honors pass system, innovate resource learning areas, 
try a house plan with free student exchange . You *11 find the 
student alot more interested and interesting! 




FOURTH 






fy 



Give some serious thought to what it is 
you want the students to walk away with 
when they, have finished your course. 
Will it be something that will serve 
them in life, or did someone long ago 
decide it should be learned for some 
reason at that time? 



FIFTH «»•***** 

Pull some essential concepts together as 
eight and nine of this program, add some 
a learning package and put your students 
around while you are doing it. You will 
attraction any longer. "Students '.will- be 
their objectives on their own. You are 



but in terms of helping the students learn , 
what you know . It will be v©r^ satisfying. 



explained in lessons 
resources to develop 
in motion* Look 
not be the center of 
surging ahead with, 
still the focal point, 
not teaching them 
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EVALUATION 



If as a tfeacher you have reservations and misgivings concerning the 
need for an individualized program to fit the needs of the youth of today, 
you are asked to evaluate the following objective test. Keeping in mind 
the fact that we are in the business of teaching children (or better yet - 
having them learn), it is suggested that you administer the test below 
to any or all of your classes and then seriously evaluate the statistical 
results. Make it anonymous for best results. 

STUDENT EVALUATION 

Please write YES or NO in the space provided before each question after 
proper deliberation. Be honest in your appraisal. 



1 . 



2 . 



3 . 

V 

4 - 

6 . 



7 . 



8 . 



9 . 



10 . 



Is there an opportunity to explore interesting concepts as 
deeply as I wish in this class? 



Do I find ample opportunity to freely develop my ideas in 
discussion and written work in this class? 

Is the textbook and/or other reference material used in the 
class sufficiently informative for my learning? 

Are the learning activities of the class varied and interesting 
in their content and challenge? 

Am I able to progress through the class material as rapidly as 
I can with understanding? 

Do I find that at times I have difficulty keeping up with the 
new material being presented in class? 

Am I permitted the opportunity to work by u or with a small 

group of students rather than have the entire class concentrate 
on the same material? 

Do I enjoy and benefit from the teacher-loo tuv ,• cype of class 
presentation? 

Am I responsible enough to work at my own rate of speed without 
constant supervision, by the teacher? 

Are there areas of this subject that I woulc like to investigate 
but do not get the opportunity to do so? 



MAYBE WE DON'T EVEN HAVE TO GIVE THE TEST 



i 
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FORMA! 






INSTRUCTIONAL LEARNING- PACKAGE 



CONCEPT - — -- The Structure and format of an Instructional 

Learning Package to be used as a vehicle for 

indivi dv r.-.l ' ©d -3 tv dj .. 

PURPOSE The Instructional Learning Package is an 

educational tool by which inaj. v 'I realized 
instruction in the classroom can ha implemented,. 
The package satiSifies many of the basic needs 
for the individual student hy providing opport- 

iinities for self-direction, free selection, t.:.-' 

enrichment , r.and varied learning procedures 
among'; other things* The Learning Package 
is linked to a systems approach to education 
hy its basic sense. 

PRE-TEST — 

(SEE ORIENTATION SHEET #2..') 



O 
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BEHAV J. ORA L OB.J.EC T i VES — ■ - — ■ — — — 



1? L o student will list in writing the seven parts ox* the 
sngge at od package format and describe orally the basic, 
premise for the use of each, at an accuracy level of 85$. 



SJB OBJECTIVES • 

1, The student will list in writing five factors 

of a learning package that provide opportunities 
for realistic learning activities at 80 $ accuracy. 

2„ Given the concept of a learning package pre-test, 
the student will discuss orally the function bf 
the pre-test to the satisfaction of the instructor.- . 



LEARNING ACTIVITIES-- — — 

1. "Individualise 1 Instruction Through Behavioral Objectives 
•”V) and' 'LeArnihg -Packages 1 ’', Bfandau, -Segment II ‘ 

2. "Working With Individualized Instruction", Esbensen pp. 1-3 

3. "Developing Attitude Toward Learning’ 1 ; Mager, pp» 3-12 
I).. "Innovation' in Education” j USD, Chap. 3 

5,, Audio. Cassette: :#2 ."Individualized Instruction” - LRC 

6. Overhead Projector 1 Overlay #2a, 2h - "Individualized Instruction" - U 

7. Film: . . h'- ■ ; 

8. Videotape #2 - "Individualized Instruction" - Dial Access 

9. Staff conference - Kaufman .. ; • 

10. Group Interaction plateau, meeting 

POSTkTEST - 

(See Instructor -• Kaufman ) - • 

ENRICHMENT u. A huh. ... . ’ --.hi 

"X-r . ■ to ..rite ■' ! ■■ > • • : • • ( 0:vi.t h a) 

1. Review instructional package samples 
"How to Write a Unipac" - (Kaufman) 

ERIC 




LEARNING PACKAGE 



ZndlTldu&li2ftfei>oii* •* • »pAc i m « » « « • tPftckiQj* » • • * 8®lf*4if#6t9d study* « » * « 

.... .multi-madia. . •• . uystems approach enrichment 

These are all Tine terms and deserve intense consideration by educators 
everywhere for the basic improvement of the learning process. 



HOWEVER 

In order to expedite these innovations into actual practice in. the 
classrooms across the country, there is a*” dire need for .... 

A VEHICLE. FOR LEARNING- 

With thirty students in a classroom, a teacher 

cannot possibly prescribe or. individual program 

for each students What, is needed is an educational VEHICLE 

(instructional package) ^ihich allows for self-directed study on the 

part of the student* , 

A aeries of ouch packages is the heart of an individualized program. 

PlVHRSt l^E^^A PFROA C H 

The Learning Paekagele student-orientated. It offers a diversified 
approach to Icamfliig Wmt includes a wide range of learning 
activities^ *fca#«JSt»arun^ the spell of a lecturing 

teacher, nor are they lock-atepped with a textbook or course of 
: study. 






Package offers . 



© e r « • 






i n in 

Consider the educational value of the following: 

Preoi aaly* at a te d objectives for the student 
Planning and budgeting of study time by the student 
Student selection of resources for learning 
Student opportunity for enrichment In interest areas 
Pro- uosclng end emphasis on what is not known 
Student self ^evaluation and motivation 

You, the TEACHER, must take a new role as manager and coordinator of 
learning. You will act in the capacity of support to the learning 
process. You will help them to learn not merely what you know, 
but what is necessary and meaningful for their needs. 

THINK ABOUT IT 
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INDIVIDTJALIZED IN' STRU CTI ON VIA LEARNING PACKAGES 

A proeram of continuous learning based upon . the individual student’s 
>ace or ability to master prescribed, objectives is a very realistic 
ipproach to education. In this manner, a student is not he id in_ lock- 
step with, the class either floundering to keep up cr being^ restricted 
from moving ahead. Such a program can be developed tnrougn the vehicle 

jf the learning package. 



The 
on the p 
leemed e 
le moves 
student 
Ln quest 
tf the s 
svident 
if the t 



learning package calls for an acceptable level of performance 
art of the student in learning certain valid concepts that are 
s sent ial to the subject. When a student finishes one package, 
on to the next in a continuous program of learning. Ii the 
r.-es great interest in a particular area, he may engage 
or" enrichment activities in a greater depth study of that area, 
tudent fails to achieve,. the specific areas of difficulty are 
and a secondary route of learning is employed at the suggestion 
eacher. Continued difficulty would call for special teacher nelp 



provide s a. diversified approach to the 
a wide range of learning activities 

_ _ • G 



The use of Learning Packages 
Learning- process because it demand- „ 

rtiich the student «»y select as his route of learning. If w. base all 
,ur resources upon ..-Baaing references, what happens to the student with 
3 asic reading problems? Built in the package can be audio and visual 
resource s as well as peer group interaction that can also provide 
Meaningful learning. After all, the .most i: .port an ~ thing is f - 
student to learn. 

The Learning Package is entirely student-oriented. In every aspect, 
it is deisgned to provide meaningful information so that the student can 
effectively master the concepts prosented. Packages include realistic 
purpose, precisely stated objectives, varied learning activities, and 
self-evaluation . The . student , is given a share in the learning process 
with the opportunity to selfk. evaluate and carry on dep.h study. Th^s 
is motivational. ' 

Learning Packages take time and energy to construct. The most 
effective and realistic packages are made up by teachers for their 
own subject areas; There .should b- forethought about the ^sequence, and 
continuity of the packages developed . This is covered later m the 
program under Task Analysis. ' . 
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THE STRUCTURE OF THE LEARNING PACKAGE 



We have indicated that a Learning Package is a vehicle for the student 
to achieve certain intended behavior by serf -directed learning 
activities carried on at individual pacing, 

so 



A Learning Package must be; 

CO NS 1ST ANT 

MEANINGFUL 

CLEAR 

COMPLETE 

S \TISFYING 

This implies that considerable time and effort must be put into the 
construction of these learning modules to make them effective 
tools of educatior 

(The mercenaries will throw up their hands at this point and 
insist that such time is not available) 

HOWEVER, . . „ 

ENRICHMENT Her< 

POST TEST 
RESOURCES 
PRE-TEST 
OBJECTIVE 
: ' JR.POSE 
CONCEPT 

With this type of format, a number of things consistently develop; 

Awareness of the area of study 

Correlation . and relevancy of the material 

Specific target performance for students 

Pinpointing individual needs 

Providing a varied approach to learning 

Making learning, not passing, the criterion 

blowing self-determined learning through enrichment 

It is thought that t^ a above list attempts to provide relevant and 
realistic educational aims by which students can make more, 
efficient use of their study time during the learning procec,. 



is a suggested format to use in the construction 
of a learning package. It is not unique, nor is 
it without criticism. It is not our intent to 
impose it on anyone, 

MAKE UP ONE OF YOUR OWN! 







DISCUSS THAT 





LEARNING package format 

j. f : 

IDENTIFI 3ATIOS 

Each learning package should contain an identification of the 
concept, skill, attitude or subject to be considered. There is no 
advantage to keeping this from the student. 

In addition to the major or sub concept, a rationale or generally 
stated purpose should introduce the learning package to provide 
motivation for the student by telling him what is being learned and 
why it is meaningful. 



OBJECTIVE 

The Behavioral Objective is the most important part of the learning 
package. It states in clear, precise wording exactly what it is the 
student must do. The objective is so worded that there car be. no doubt 
about the level of achievement or the intended learning outcomes. A 
learning package may contain only one, or a number of behavioral 
•objectives. In some case9, several sub-concepts are grouped together 
for greater clarity. 



PRE- TEST 



. This 
as an 



An integral % art of the Learning Package is the Pre-xest 
test, which may also serve as an alternate post-test, can s-°t 
entry level indicator for the student. If the student can satisfactor- 
ily achieve in the pre-test because he has mastered the concepts, it 
is not necessary for him -to restudy material he already has mastered. 

If there are "arts of a Learning Package that the student has not 
mastered, it .rakes sense to allow the student to spend his time 
working o_i the material he does not know. In thi3 way, the studen 
is net forced to study material he already is familiar with, he is not 
forced into material that is too^ difficult for him, nor is he forced 
to use resources that he cannot handle. . 

In an individualized program, the readiness of the student lor 
testing must never be doubted. There should be no failure. If 
student fails to .achieve, he goes back over another route to learn 
(possibly with teacher support) . 

RESOURCES 

The resources for learning are included in the package as a listing 
of relevant learning activities specifically designed to fortify the 
objective. The activities should include several dif ferent ^ routes to 
the learning Cx •_.ye objective and should be varied to include audio 

visual, reading, and interacting activities. Here the student makes . 
choices in selecting the best materials for his individual need3 in 
the learning process. 

ENRICHMENT 

Every student should have the opportunity to delve deeper into ^ 
areas of interest to himself and not Is restricted by the Ln^-t^ook 0r 
course of study. The sti a^nt himself can develop new objectives. 
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SELF EVALUATION 



1 » The Learning Package is a: 

a. teaching device 

b. vehicle for learning 

c. ’ supplemental resource 
do workbook 

2 0 The basic structure of the Learning Package is centered around? 

a. the Pre-test 

b. the concept 

c. enrichment 

d. the behavioral objective 

3. The Learning Package constructed properly affords the student? 

a. specific target performance 

b. a varied approach to learning 

c. self-evaluation 

d. opportunities for self-direction 

If.. List, below three characteristics of a good learning package? 

1. 

2 . 

3. 

5. Name the three parts of the learning package format which you 
'.•feel are moBt Important: 



1 . . 

2 . 

3. 

6. List three- waytr in whic h the learnings package provides for 
student-oriented study: 

1. . 

2 . 

3. 

If you were asked to drop off one area of the learning package 
format, which area would that be? 



If you were asked to add an area to the learning package format, 
what would that area be? 

Discuss how Individualization can be accomplished without the 
use of a learning package. 

^ i - a . 

What is the role of the tleafcher in a program using instructional! 



7. 



8 . 



o 
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BEHAVIORAL OB3EVTIVE: STRUCTURE 



!ONCEF*V- 



PURPOSE- 



PRE-TEST- 






. 1 



■ 'The Behavioral Objective is a precise statement 
or educational intent that describes what the 
learner will be d<sing in measurable terms*. 

, In order t© write sound objectives, it id 
necessary for the teacher to be able to 
differentiate between educational goals and 
instructional objectives. It is also necessary 
to be able to i dent iry the basic ccsaponent 
part 3 of a sound objective so that the skill 
©f writing objectives is further enhanced. 

In segment #3, the teacher Is intr6duced to 
■ structure of the Behavic'.’al Objective co 
fortify his awareness Before actually writing 
objectives. 

• • f-v /: ' • 

V. •• •• ••••• ■ ■: •• - i r. 



(PEE ORIENTATION SHEET #3) 
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BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE------- 

Given the concept of the Behavioral Objective, the student I 
will state orally the three basic parts of the sound 
objective and describe orally to the satisfaction of the ; 

instructor the basic function of each part. 



SUB OBJECTIVES 

1* Given a list of ten verbs, the student will i dentil'; 
by checking all the verbs which are acceptable for 
use in behavioral objectives at an. accuracy level 
of 90#. 

2. The student will Identify the parts of five written 
objectives by placing a F, C, or A, over that 
portion of the objective which is performance, 
conditions, or accuracy, the level of achievement 
for thi? exercise being 8f>#. . - 



LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

1, "Indivi Instruction, eft - ., Sr&ridarr, S egn e n t #3 

2, Preparing Instructional Ovjeutives”, Mager, Chap. l e 2, 3 
3o developing Attitude Toward Le arning” , $Iager Chap. 3 

4. "Innovation in Education”, BM3t^wppCB2«37°- 
£. ’’The Process' of 1 Education", Bruner Chap.w2_ 

o, ’’Faculty Course in Educational Technology” Quito., Chap. II ^ 
7» "Working With Individualized Instruction”, Esbensnn pp. 3~b 
8. Audia Cassette© #3 "Structure of Behavioral Objectives” - 
9 q Overhead projector overlay #3a, 3b, 3c - Behavioral Object' 

10. Videotape #3 - Behavioral Objectives: Structure - Dial Acc 

11. Vimcet Filmstrip - Educational Objectives” 

12. Staff conference - Gilbert 

13. Group interaction plateau meeting 



POST-TEST- 

(See Instructor - Gilbert) 



ENRICHMENT- 



ug ■: 



1. ”Devel oping attitude toward Learning" Mager Chap 4, B> 6 
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Individualization of instruction calls for self-directed learning 

activities on the part of the student that will enable the student 
to achieve certain desired outcomes that are relevant to the 
course or area of studyo 

For selected educatiqnal goals, there must be relevant instructional 
objectives* These objectives must be stated xn clear, precise 
terms , with no possibility of doubt or uncertainty* 

If the objective. states a specific performance, as the desired outcome, 
then the level of achievement can be measured xn ^erms oi the 
behavior displayed by the learner. 

(If we cannot measure the achievement of the learner, how do 
we know "that learning is taking place?) 

We are introducing Behaviora l Oh jectives . Such 
objectives form the foundatio ' 1 of Learning Packages 
and Indivl dualized Instruction* They are extremely 
valuable In stating specifically what the learner 
is to accomplish. The behavioral symbol to the left 
welcomes you to the fold. Let’s get on wxth xt! .. 

A Behavioral Objective is a statement of instructional intent to fulfxll 
or fortify A educational goal where the objective clearly descries 
the final performance in terms which will be understock by 
(teachers, students). The emphasis is placed upon what the learner 
must do to achieve satisfactorily. 

Be careful not to mix educational goals with performance 

or behavioral objectives! Stop and looks I 

1 The student will gain an appreciation of Rennaisance Art. 

The student will know the quadratic formula. . . .. 

The student will understand the role of the colonxes xn the s„ 
of mercantilism* 

How do we determine whether or not a student appreciates? When does 
a student Vnm- r something? What ccnsistutes an understanding , of 
certain concepts? ; 

'These are all broad terms which imply learning, but do not allow for 
the measurement of achievement. 

REMEMBER 

A Behavioral Objective is a statement instructional intent where 
the final performance (behavior) of the student can be measured 
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BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 

Instructional Technology and the Systems Approach to Education. 

A 

If. we were to take a cold, calculating look at education, we 
would un doubtedly focus our attention on such itfems as what is the 
student expected te learn? under what conditions does this learning 
take place? and, to what- degree of efficiency must the performance 
occur? In truth, this* I& the basis of individualized instruction and 
the development of X =% ?ni ig Packages 

Instructional objectives stated -In behavioral terms (that is to 
say in terms of What the student will actually be doing ) provide an 
opportunity for educators to plan specific outcomes as a result of 
learning activities which will develop desirable outcomes for the 
individual. 

SPECIFIC PERFORMANCE 

If educators utilize behavioral objectives designed to support 
relevant educational goals, then it is possible to determine the 
•actual attainment of those goals because the framing vehicle has been 
stated in measurable terms. 

The‘ Behavioral Objective is continually predicated upon what the^ 
student will be doing at the "point when he is successfully demonstrating 
his mastery of the objective." The main impetus io upon performance , 
and this performance can be measured by some subjective or objective 
tool in the hands of the educator. 

BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 

These are objectives that hold a constant meaning for both 
teachers and students. The objective itself calls for a particular 
performance on the part of the student as a final outcome ^ to the 
learning activity. These outcomes have been carefully weighed as to 
their educational worth to the individual and are therefore meaningful 
to the student. The structure of Behavioral Ob jectives calls for 
restricted language to stipulate the intent, and inclusions in the 
objective that will insure the precise meaning of the desired behavior. 
We will consider this at greater length in the next lesson. 

4 

EDUCATIONAL GOALS 

■, There is confusion in education a3 to goals and objectives. In 
developing a Task Analysis later in this program, we will see the 
place of each more clearly. For now, be sure that such terms as 
understand, appreciate, enjoy, evaluate, develop, and others similar 
to this are not injected as objectives. The place of the objective 
is to support and fortify a goal. The goal would be a final effective 
outcome very difficult to measure during the learning process. 
Behavioral objectives, on the other hand, must be measurable at the 
moment of achievement so that progress can ensue from one objective 
to the next. It is througjh instructional objectives that ind.ivio.uali 
zation can take place as students move from one objective to the next 
in a program of continuous learning. . 




STRUCTURE 



GET TO KNOW THE LANGUAGE! ! 



The Behavioral Objective is made effective by the use of certain 
"action verbs" which are definitive to a great degree. It is extremely 
important that the intended behavior be spelled out. 



THE STUDENT WILL. . .... .UNDERSTAND 

IDENTIFY Think ! 

EVALUATE 
CONSTRUCT 

Which are measurable? 



In writing Behavioral Objectives, 
three items are always necessary. o . » . 

PE R FORMING E 

The statement of Performance 
will tell what the student will be doing 
when he, has mastered the objective. That is, it will 

indicate the intended behavior as an educational outcome of learning, 
"The student will hit the pitched ball....." 
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CON t> \ T \ O N -S 

( Under what conditions will 

the student perform the prescribed 
behavior? Certainly broad implica- 
tions are confusing to the student. 
Therefore, each objective should have its own set 
of guidelines or restrictions to further designate the target behavior. 




"With the count 3 and 2 and 2. out in the 
last of the 9th, one run behind... 

accuracy 

The level of achievement 
should be geared to the particular 
objective establishing a minimal level 
of performance for the objective. It should 
however, be conci-oue enough to avoid possibi 

"out of the ball park." 

PUT IT TOGETHER: "With the count 3 and 2 and 2 out in the last of the 

9th, one run behind, the student will hit the 
pitched ball out of the ballpark." 

NOTE: If the student triples, does he fail to achieve? How about a 

walk? A single? A double ? 



DISCUSS 

O '■ . ;; f - ■ /;V ;: . 1 
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THE STRUCTURE OF THE BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE 



In 



constructing Behavioral Objectives, it is imperative that the 
language used be concrete to the degree that everybody derives 
the same meaning as to the performance required. To avoid 
ambiguity, careful selection of action terms is necessary. 



POOR 



GOOD 



The student will enjoy reading,., . The student will list the five.... 

The student will develop a theme. „ „ The student will identify........ 



The student will know the -steps. 



The student will write the names. 



In the comparison above, the attempt is made to distinguish between 
loosely worded. statements which imply learning goals, but do not 
provide specific performance to be measured. If you ask a student 
to list certain items, to identify particular components, or to 
write specific things, this is meaningful m terms of the desired 
behavioral outcomes. 



PAUSE TO DISCUSS THE ABOVE 
ii See attached sheet 

The structure of the Behavioral Objective centers around three 

integral parts. All three are necessary for a sound objective. 

rloral Objective stipulates specif ic _ 
ee on the part of the student. It is 
;ant that this ' performance be applicable 
fact that the objective has been 

achieved and that leamihg has taken place. You ask - 
that the student must learn? Then, by the use °f a ° ce P ta ^ 1 f, a ° b ";° n 
verbs, you state what the learner will be .doing (behavior) wheii 1 __ 
is successfully achieving. This terminal performance as a desirable 
out come of learning is then in direct support of your basic 
educational goal. 



PERFORnANCE performance 

c important * 

to valid measurement to insure the 



EXAMPLES : 



The student will construct a hypothesis. 

The student will coinpare in written paragraphs 
The student will recite orally to the class* • * 



•pfo© c irdurxs t anc e s surrounding the behavior uhe 
CONDITION 5 s tut dent must be included to alleviate any miscon- 
ceptions about what is expected* The objective 
becomes more stv"**?* when restrictive conditions are added to further 
direct' the student ■ s 'efforts to successful achievement. The statement 
must not only indicate what the student will be doing, but also ■under 
what conditions will this performance take place *,If the student is 
asked to solve certain arithmetic problems, does he write the answers, 
recite the answers, or merely think about them? 



EXAMPLES: The student will solve correctly twenty math problem 

or 

Given twenty linear equations, the student will 
write the correct solution for X opposite the 
example, 

■ The term accuracy is used to denote the level of 
UinAC Y achievement that is expected of the student. 

Achievementt. in many cases might be rated in terras 
cceptance or satisfaction^ of the' Instructor, a peer, or a group . 



irjcACC 
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SELF EVALUATION 

1. List the three basic characteristics of the sound behavioral objective i 

9 * m . . . . ■ - mm 

b . 

c. ; 

2 . Write five terms which are proper action words that can be used with 

behavioral statements in constructing an objective: 



b. ■ e . 

c. 

3. List three common words used to signify educational goals in an 
affective sens©,* 

a. b. - . . . . o* . i 

I}.. In constructing a behavioral objective, the emphasis is always placed 
upon what the student _ . _ _ » 

5« Identify the following parts of a behavioral objective in terms of 
CONDITIONS, FERFOBMflNCB, or ACCURACY: (C, P, A) 

______ a. The student will use a plane to square the board to proper dimensions, 

b . the level of achievement being 80$. 

I V... 

; c„ A paragraph will be written which includes a description of two 

characters of opposite personality. 

__ "d. Given a pair of calipers and a turned piece of wood dowel. 

______ e. This being accomplished to the satisfaction of the student committee, 

■&M: ••Which of all the requirements of. 

a soiind behavioral objective? 

a. The student will understand the steps involved In operating the 
band saw correctly at an accuracy of 100^, 

b» Given a radio with one deficient tube, the student will fix it. 

c. The student will write a poem dealing with the concept of love . 

d. Given a blueprint drawing of a bookshelf, the student will construct 

the bookshelf from 3/4" white pine to an efficiency accepted 
by the instructor. 




BEHAVIORAL 
OBJECTIVES : 
RECOGNITION 

AN D 

DEVELOPMENT 



BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES s DEVELOPMENT 




The development of Behavi orally- stated 
Objectives demands recognition of the 
structure and component parts and a 
knowledge of the acceptable vocabulary. 



. PURPOSE- 




One of the prime c on s i der at i t'ans of any 
behavioral Objective is that it be precise 
in Its meaning and consistent in its 
interpretation. The objective must mean 
tbe same thing t© teacher , student, or 
anyone else involved. In addition t® the 
skill of defining component parts, the 
writer of behavioral objectives must also 
utilize terminology that will leave no dov. 
in the mind of the reader exactly what is 
expected as terminal behavior. 



PRE-TEST* 



(SEE ORIENTATION SHEET #lj.) 
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BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE 

Given a common learning cencept used widely in education, 
the student will write the Performance, Conditions, and 
Accuracy factors for a Behavioral Oojective to satisfy 
this concept to the satisfaction of the instructor. 



SUB OBJECTIVES 

1. Given five prepared objectives, the student will 
determine which factors are missing from the o' vc. 

objective in terms of performance, conditions and 

< 

/ 

accuracy. 

2. Given statements (5) of performance, the student v 
will add factors of conditions and accuracy to make 
the statements complete Behavioral Objectives at 
100$ accuracy. 



LEARNING ACTIVITIES — — 

1 , Individualized Instruction , op. cit. Brandau, Segment #4 
2* Tt*r»epa-ping in struct ional Objectives, Hager, Chap. 4» 5* 

^ „ - Fac ulty C ourse in Educ, Tech , Quinn, pp« 11-13 

fi. Reprint i "Performance Objectives 11 ’ Esbensen, part I 

5. "Developing Vocational Instruction" Hager & Beach, Chap I # 

6. Audi© Cassette Tape - #4 "Developing Behavioral Objectives 

7. Overhead projector overlays - #4 a » 4^» 4° ~ Behavioral Objectives 

8. Videotape #4 -"Developing Behavioral Objectives” 

9. Vimcet: Eilmstrip - "Selecting Appropriate Educational Objectives 

10. Staff Conference - O'Donnell 

11 . Plateau meeting. Group interaction 





2, . Viv..\cet i'ilaaat: 

ENRICHftENT — — . — - 



0£D$p$e^L)--- ;• 




1. "Developing attitude toward Learning" - Hager Chap. 8 

2. Vimcet Filmstrip: "Identifying Affective Objectives 
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BE HAVI ORAL OBJEC 
63 DEVELOPMENT 




The developmetn of sound objectives, stated in behavioral terms, 
upon the use of proper action words.,,*. 

LIST WRITE IDENTIFY: CONSTRUCT RECITE 



is based 



and . . • & 



the combining of the three basic characteristics of an objective.* 

PERFORMANCE 

CONDITIONS 

ACCURACY 



to form a precise statement which clearly states the desired performance 
(terminal behavior) of the student when he is mastering the objective. 

Consider this: 

"The student will inder 3 tand the use of pronouns * ” 

In the first place, the terminology is extremely poor since we have m- 
indication of the behavior involved in "under stnding* and therefore 
will be unalbe to measure the performance. 

Secondly, we have failed to set guidelines (conditions) as to how the 
pronouns will be used, 

Third, there is no level of achievement explicitly defined to determine 
or validate the actual learning that has taken place. 

POOR '! 

Try this: • 

"Given twenty sentences, each with one pronoun included, 
student will identify the case of the pronoun by placing a symbol 
of it in the sentence. N is for nominative, 0 for objective, ^and 

The accuracy level for this exercise is 




DISCUSS! ! 



GOOD !/ 



"The student will be able to develop a composition including all the 
necessary characteristics In the span of one horn* o 

"The student will list five types of court cases which fall under the 
" 0 " riginal jurisdiction of the Federal- Supreme Court, the accuracy 

evel being 80^. "’A _ . 

igBp not' take for granted that this example is relevant learning. 



DEVELOPMENT? OF THE 
BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 



In developing sound objectives, tlie emphasis is always placed upon 
the actu&l performance of the "student or what he will be doing when 
he is mastering the objective,. To insure clarity, it is recommended bn - 1 1 
we use certain "ACTION WORDS" that are precise in their meaning so that 
every student will gain the same conception as to what is to be done. 

Consider the following: 

The student will list the three 10 
branches of the federal government, 
and write the major function oi 
each alongside the branch. 



The difference in "knowing" something as a vague term implying certain^ 
learning progress and "listing" and "writing" are fairly obvious. It is 
imperative that instructors do not assume that students automatically 
understand verbal and written directions. 

COMPARE . . .... 

to show knowledge of 
to discuss the relationship 

to identify five characteristics to determine the structure 01 



to .‘.recite: orally 

to list three similarities 



The student will know the 
Constitution- of the United 
States . 



When you have established the importance 
development of a sound objective, it is time 
by including the three basic characteristics 



if the action words . in the 
to consider the structure 
of the behavioral objectives 



PERFORMANCE 



CONDITIONS 



ACCURACY 



| 



'the student will identify 
in writing ten factors 
which make it a s facial 
problem 



.Given a written 
paragraph on the 
, subject of DrugcAbu&e . 



an achievement .L o v < ' J 5 
90 $. j 

i 

j 

i 



In the atiove exercise, the student is presented with all the necessary 
information to insure adequate understanding of what is expected of him m 
terms of the desired outcome. There can be little misconception. exac 

performance is decreed by the action word "identify" while the conditions 
or guidelines relegate the topic to "drug abuse". Finally, the level oi 
mastery is indicated by a percentage figure which demands nine out 01 
ten factors to be identified (or allowing only one error). 



iou should be in position to try you hand at the assembly of an 
■cc.r- 'table objective. Do this in steps, taking the ^performance - ■ ■ 
•adding the conditions to restrict the student activity uo certain 
.. eaii and. their yp. falJy consider the level of achievement that w 
i iox* this objective (it may vary among objectives) • 

EKjC . go! i 
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STRUCTURAL RECOGNITION 



It is extremely impair t ant that one be able to pecognize any 
characteristic lacking in a supposed behaviorally stated objective. 
Only in this way can we condition ourselves to the construction of 
sound objectives » Behavioral Objectives are not mere statements of 
a learning out c omn • <. They must include the structual features known 
as PERFORMANCE, CONDITIONS, AND ACCURACY, 

Consider the following: 

"Given ten linear equations, the student will solve for x»" 

"The student will write a paragraph at 100# accuracy," 

?Given ten questions on the battle of Gettysburg, the student "will 
answer the questions at 90# accuracy," 

"The student will understand the 8 sections of Article I of the 
Constitution at an achievement level of 88#. " 

There is something wrong with each of the above statements which makes 
them unacceptable in "t) 0 b.avit>ral terms, 

DISCUSS THIS WITH A COMPATRIOT 



As you become familiar with the structure of the objectives and 
learn t£ rqqognize the essential parts, it becomes necessary to upgrade 
the characteristics of Performance, Condition, and Accuracy, By this we 
mean to give greater attention to the particular outcomes that you desire 
as you formulate the objective, 

Dee&ing first with Performance, you must give considerable thought 
to the proposition of what it is that you want the student to do as an 
essential act of learning. If you have established a. relevant concept 
associated with your program, then it is necessary to provide relevant 
behavior as an outcome of the objective which can be measured to show 
that learning of that concept has inc|.feed taken place. 

The area of Conditions 'demands caution also, since a lao^e statement 
will tend to confuse the student as to what it is that you want him to 
master. If you merely ask the student in the statement fc£> write a composition 
®r..t 6 perform an experiment, or to present, an oral report, you are in 
danger of having the student go far afield from the original concept that 
you deemed worthwhile. 

Finally, care must be taken when determining the efficiency level 
that must be achieved. Some of us are very unrealistic in our evaluating 
process because we fail to give full consideration as to just how much 
constitutes success® We would only caution that it varies with the 
objective (and the individual ) . 
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Transposing 
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Tho student will list firo factors coswaon to all roTOlution© 
Given tha rofaroneo of the tom "Revolution" designating 
a soeial upheaval against authority 
tho lovol of achievement being 100J6 

Rebuttal 
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SfibF EVALUATION 



The use of acceptable action verbs is very important to the 
development of behaviorally- stated objectives. Put a check 
mark next to thos words which you think' are measurable: 



will enjoy 
will recite 
will list 
will contrast 
will, know 



will determine 

.will deduce 

will nemo 

will discuss 

will apply the formula 



In order for a behavioral objective to' be meaningful in all 

aspects, there are three characteristics that must be prevalent 



Beside each of the following 'examples, write P, C, or A 
indicating performance, conditions or accuracy as that 
;v characteristic of a Behavioral Objective being cited: 

1 ( , *'with ho more than three errors for the exercise. 

2. V the student will identify by marking a check. .. ." 

3* "at an efficiency of 80$. " 

"£itren twenty Sentences in the nominative ease « • 

H ^e Proper court will be identified by the student..." 

laviop&l Objective in the space baloifr which calls 
one identification of Republican PreeidentS from a 
list provided. 



Write a Behavioral Objective in the space, below which cells 
fotf the solving of division of fractions in an exercise. 



SAMPLE DISCIPLINARY OBJECTIVES 



CONCEPT- * If you have a valid concept for learning, 

then a Behavioral Objective can be 
developed for that concept. 



PURPOSE 




The Behavioral Objective Is a statement 
©f instructional intent to supper tuan 
accepted educational goal. The goal 
might well be the Understanding, 
appreciation, or knowledge ©f some 
concept ©r skill, but objectives must 
be written in more explicit terms than 
those just mentioned. Once a particular 




concept or skill is identified as 
acceptable to a learning program, then 
the teacher will be able t© use a 
recommen ^ ure and. particular 
terminology to successfully produce 
a satisfactory behavioral objective 
for any discipline . 



pre-test— 



(SEE ORIENTATION SHEET #£} 



B EHAVIQBAL OBJECTIVE — - — " 

The student will select an educational goal, choose a 
concept or skill in support of that goal, then write 
a sound Behavioral Objective to bring about the desired 
behavior change, the accuracy level being 100$ in this 
exercise,, 



SUB OBJECTIVES — 

1. The student will construct three sample Behavioral Objectives 
for the disciplinary area he works with which fulfill all 
the qualifications for a sound objective at 100$ accuracy. 

2. Given a concept in his subject area, the student will write 
a sound objective for the concept to the satisfaction of 
the instructor. 



LEARNING ACTIVITIES- 



1. 

2 . 

3. 

1: 

6 . 

i: 

9. 



Individualized Instruction, ©p a cit., Brandau, Segnent #5 

Preparing instruction ®I7, op. cit-., Mager Chap. b c 

AtlTTuHe To ward Learning , op. cit., Mager, Chap, fe 
Audi© G asset€e' J ^iTps~#B - ’’Sample Objectives . 

Overhead Projector overlays - 5a, 5b, 5c, «• ©ample Objectives 
Viacet s "Defining Content for Objectives 
Workshop: Disciplinary Dept. Chairmen assistance 
Staff Conference — • Brandau 
Group interaction plateau meeting 



POST -TEST — 



(See Instructor - Brandau) 



ENRICHMENT — 

1. Vimcet : 



2 . , " T axonomy 



Developing Affective Objectives 
- of; Educational Oh jectiyesl; - Bloom 



Chap, 



O ' 

ERIC 



70 

■M: 



We 

bare had 

an expanding pro- 
gram of orientation of the 
structure and development of sound 
BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES concerned with such 
things as PERFORMANCE, CONDITIONS * and ACCURACY en route. 

NOW FOR 

SAMPLE OB J EC T I VES 

You have had an opportunity to se e examples of Behavioral Objectives 
in a number of disciplines in the previous segments. 

IT "IS NOW TIME TO GET TO TOUR SPHERE? 



This lesson will concern itself with aiding the individual teacher 
to construct sample disciplinary objectives in his particular field. 

It is suggested that teachers group according to subject area to 
establish maximum interaction during this, segment. 




NOW, o . o PROCEED AS FOLLOWS 'i 

Each member decide upon a a ingle concept that 
is undoubtedly necessary for the success of the 
student in your discipline. Make sure that it is 
a single, learnable idea or skill rather than 
a projected affective aim (Educational goal}. 



Determine what actions or behavior the student 
will engage in when he is mastering the learn- 
ing. of the indicated project. This is the target 
performance aimed at the achievement of the 
particular conceptual learning. We call it 
PERFORMANCE. 



^ECON D 



(('THIRD » 




Develop restrictions which will limit the area 
of student activity to focus upon certain 
material, skills, machines, items, etc. Broad 
interpretations are usually not conducive to 
precise behavioral reactions. These 1 restrictions 
have been referred to eax»lier as CONDITIONS. 



Decide upon standards of achievement. A 
word of caution is not to continually call 
for porfeet or nearly perfect performance. 
an of thfl studimt. Allow for some 

error whil? ataatei'y of the objective can 
at 111 achieved . This is ACCURACY • 




HOW WRITE XT IN SELECTED# ACTION WORDS ^ SET REALISTIC RESTRICTIONS 



DECIDE UPON A VALID ACHIEVEMENT ht&vah - CHECK IT WITH 



A FRIEND. 




SAMPLE OBJECTIVES 



The development of Behavioral Objectives within .the framework of 
the individual discipline becomes a personal matter for the teacher or 
teachers involved. It Is recommended that teachers working on sample 
objectives do so in groups of three or four where close^ communication- arc 
critical evaluation can take place. We contauiue to empnasize the impor- 
tance of relevant concepts when developing objectives, but in any case, 
be sure to adhere to the suggested structure of the objective so that 
characteristics of clarity and precision are included. 

It is suggested that y . start with a very simple conceptual item 
as a fact or skill that is rimarily associated with your subject matter. 
St ax* ting with the desired PERFORMANCE, decide what it is that y$u want 
the student to be able to master to show achievement over the concept. 
Follow the procedure of adding restrictive bondit ions to narrow the guide- 
lines of communications to the student, and them complete the objective 
by establishing the level of 1 ACCURACY that must be displayed for the 
student to' successfully master the objective. 

In later segments, we will investigate TAXONOMY - to .attempt to 
classify the level of learning associated with each objective , but for 
the present, try to develop samples that, acceptable as part of the learn- 
ing process in your subject ares,o 

Below are several iaamples for your scurtiny: 

"Given graph paper, a protractor, and a ruler, the student will 
construct an angle of 70° on the graph paper and bi-sect the 
angle . at 1 00 % •accuracy . ’.! 

"The student will construct eight lines of poetry on the 
thame_ Space Travel using a consistant rhyme scheme to the 
.. u . t * . sat is f an t i on ; of the' instructor 

"Given a beaker and a thermometer, along with, a hmsen burner, 
the student will discover and reeor’ the boil.illj pcr^t "'f 
alhphol to within 2 degrees of cOii’wi. above or below. 



Look For: PERFORMANCE CONDITIONS ACCURACY 

DISCUSS - DISAGREE - CRITICIZE 



smut DssotmsARr smktxa ml 

RMWBE&J 



A Behavioral Objective is a precise Statement 
of instructional intent that describes what the 
student will be doing as a desired outeosie of 
the learning process • 

Therefore* IEOH decide what it is that you want the' student to learn as 
an reseat lal concept of your subject area, then a haply write it in terns 
that can be measured by the behavior of the student (the actual performance) 



WHAT DO YOU WANT THE STUDENT TO LEARN? 

DO YOU WANT HIM TO 





write a composition 
solve an equation 

invent a formula (that he doean c tlchoW) 
discover a theme in a play 
list certain characteristics of a thing 
identify differences between items 
put in proper order a series of stops 
?????? r« i t 



If you can dsoide upon valid concepts to be learned* 
then you can state them in Behavioral Tsows* 



Do expect students to "know", ’’understand" , or 'appreciate” 

(Those can’t be measured) 

Specify precise behavior that will indicate that the student is mastering 
the objective by the accuracy of his performance. 

o<4xn decide upon valid concepts to be learned, then you 

dan writ© them as Behavioral Objectives. 

(op* oit* ) 
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SSLF EVALUATION 



Th*re are four steps associated with developing a sample behavioral 
objective in a given discipline. Name them; 



It la said that there are advantages to having the teacher develop his 
or her own objectives rather than to deal in commercial produc s« 
Support or deny this statement* 



List live valid concepts or skills that you feel are essential to 
your program and which you would like every student to leave 
your room having achieved mastery over* 



A*. 

O*. 



bj_ 

d*. 



e. 



Write five sample objectives surrounding the above con - »£ - 7 ou 

have listed* Be sure to include Performance, Conditions, and 
accuracy in you? structure. Discuss these with the institute stall. 



0 
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VERBAL AND MOTOR OBJECTIVES 

CONCEPT— Written objectives fall into the 

of Verball or Motor Performance 
Objectives. 




- As the teacher develops objectives j] 
for his particular disciplinary field, 
it wiildbe noted that objectives fall U 

into different areas according is* the p: 

| 

\ 

type of response that is initated 
by the stimulus of the objective. j 
The two areas are verbal and motor 
skills. It is extermely important L 
that the teacher be aware of their 
purpose in formulating an objective 
as to whether they wixh t© stimulate | 
a verbal Or motor response from the 
student. In many cases, teachers L 

will call for a verbal response in r 

L 

a motor skill area and visawersa. 



PRE-TEST— 




C SEE ORIENTATION SHEET #6 ) 
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BEHAVIORAL OBJUETIVE. 



Given a list of ten statements, the student will identify 
the verbal objectives and the motor skill objectives by 
placing a V or an M before each statement, the level of 
proficiency being 90$. — 



SUB OBJECTIVES 

1. Given alist of five intended outcomes to be measured, the 
student will differentiate the objectives to be used as 
verbal or motor for each by placing a V or an M beside the 
listing outcome at 100$ accuracy. 

2. The student will list three ways in which a verbal activity- 
can be used to satisfy an objective at 100$ accuracy. 



LEARNING ACTIVITIES- 



1. Individualized Instruction, op. cit., Brandau, Segment #6 

2. Developing Vocational Instruction, Mager & Beach, Chap,. « 

3. Audio Cassette tape - #6 Verbal & Motor Skill Ob jectives 

ff. Overhead Projector overlay - #6a, 6b - Verbal & Motor skills 
£. Reprint: Deterline Verbal and Motor Skills 

6. Staff Conference - Kaufman 

7. Group interaction plateau meeting 



POST-TEST — * — — 

(See Instructor -r Kaufman) 



ENRICHMENT* 



1. ’’Developing Attitude Toward Leainihg” Mager Chap 6 

2. ’’Taxonomy of Educational Objectives” Bloom pp. 30-^3 



O 
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VERBAL*”- MOT OR SK! L 

In writing Behavioral Objectives, make aure^hat the objectives are 
calling for realistic responses in determining achie^eme 

OBJECTIVES ARE CATEFORIZED AS VERBAL OR MOTOR SKILLS 

V E R B A L 



Verbal Objectives require written, spoken, or discriminatory responses 
»al 




Written 



The student will recite in order 

The student will quote ten passages.... 

The student will state the proper formula... 

The student will list five characteristics.. 
The student will write four lines of poetry. 
The student will transcribe the taped data.. 




Discriminatory gtudent will identif y the major cases.... 

^ 1 4 - a M AVI 4* n ft Q I , M ft Tj m. n A 



The 

The 



gtudent will select "the sentences that.,... 
student will compare three possible answers* • 



MOTOR 



r c^L^onFaTotrartr 1 ^^ 



The student will assemble the parts correctly* . e - 
The student will measure the diameter with am 
The student will adjust the temperature gauge - 



rometer . 



if o O o o 




Learn to associate the proper objective 
with the correct skill, verbal or 
motor* Be especially cautious about 
calling for the demonstration of a 
motor skill with a verbal response. 

THINK ABOUT... 



"The student will list the five steps necessary to adjust a microscope 
properly at TOO# accuracy." Ipoorj 



"The student will write a paragraph of at least 1 00 words discussing 
the fine points of public speaking* 



Verbal Skills 




* 



VERBAL AND MOTOR PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 



The 'ability to recite, write, or make mental selection and application are i 
forms of "verbal skills that are often incorporated into behavioral objectives. \ 
All forms start with a mental image of a concept which is then transferred 
into communicative speech or written words. At times onthe higher level of . 
the educational taxonomy , ‘ comparisons , selections, applications, and even 
inventions are examples, of. concepts that must be transferred into verbal 
performances such as speaking and writing. 

$hen we are engaged in writing objectives, we must take particular care to 
correlate the proposed activity with the type of objective that is being 
presented. Consequently, if we wish to convey the' mAstery "over certain concepts, 
we may ask the student to identify, differentiate, contrast, compare, apply, 
order, etc., these all being demonstrated by verbal skills of reciting or 
writing. 



Motor Skills j 

Motor skills are the direct result of manipulative action. The adjustment of ; 
a microscope, the operation of a typewriter, the use of a tool, or the assembly j 
of parts all involve mental activity that is developed as muscular motor ■ j 

activity. In most cases, a sequencing of events results in a complete motor i 

skill where an activity is completed (planing a board) . It is important in 
dealing with motor performance objectives that the teacher does not call for 
verbal performance to satisfy a motor objective. 



Relevance 

In writing Behavioral Objectives, it becomes extremely important to provide 
relevant objectives which adhere to the concept of measuring the intended 
behavior. Thus, testing the achievement of repairing a radio should not be 
done by written response, but rather by the actual motor performance required. 
Too often, we Ask the student to respond in a manner that has little to do 
with the intended outcomes. (Many boys can replace spark plugs in a car by 
motor skill activity, but cannot recite or write the steps as a verbal response. 






VERBAL AND MOTOR SKiLLS 

We have been developing objectives with the main emphasis upon 
the PERFORMANCE of the student stated in terms that are measurable 
completion of the objective. We now ado. a new dimensio . 

VERBAL OBJECTIVES MOTOR SKILL OBJECTIVES 



and 



The comcept of Verbal skill 
mentally discriminating. 



involves activities of speaking, writing 



Written responses require verbal development as mental activity even 
though the actual writing would be considered manipulation. 

However , in most cases, we are not testing for- the motor skill ol 
writing, but are concerned with the intellectual response t . j_ 

being written. The writing of. a response is similar to "saying it ,o 

yourself. ” 

Snoker responses are true verbal actions as the mental activity becomes 
cbnvSJd into verbal communication from the individual to cohere, 
in thieienee! the. student reoitee, states, quotes, etc. to convey 
mastery over certain concepts* 

n; qr v,^-^y iq t 0 rY responses are the result of mental activity which . 

produces a positive image that can be , converted into a spoken or written 
response . ^ The student will therefore distinguish differences, compare 
it .£s ^ identify features on the mental level before putting such 
responses into some sort of verbal communication speaking, writing). 

MOTOR SKILL OBJECTIVES 

Motor skill objectives deal with manipulation of items as a result 

of ordering and seouencing on the mental level. Many df the mo^or 3 a 
beoSnt “SS.‘ Involuntary with_ great practice and allo^the individual 
to carry on other mental activities at the same time (dl?i g 

Basically a motor skill calls for a sequence of manipulations of a 
machine tool, part, or system to assemble, repair, aotivate, or mo/w. 
This includes' individual muscular development In the case of .phyaic • ^ 
education. Motor skills become extremely important in areas of Home 
Industrial Arts, Typing, Art, P.E. to name a few. 

Care must be taken to avoid using verbal responses tc 
test mastery of motor skills. 

Given an amount of clay and a potters wheei, 
the student will turn a vase -shaped, 1 tarn 
8’’ tall to the satisfaction of the instructed 

or . 




The student will describe in writing the 
five steps involved in turning a vase on 
potters wheel at .100% accuracy. 



RECOGNITION AND DEVELOPMENT OP THE 
VERBAL AND MOTOR OBJECTIVES 

It is not difficult to determine whether a behavioral objective cai ■ 
fo/veSaltJ motor skills. The ob jeotive ^ 

terminal behavioral to be measured. At oimes, however, 
substitute one for the other with ineffective results. 

For instance • < « • 

"The student will write the six steps in order that must he 
taken to mount a piece of stock wood on the wood lath- at 
a n . achievement level of 100%. 

This is s verbal objective, but it is being used to measure a notor 
Shi-i Tt would be far better for the instructor to asK the ^aaeu^ 
to mount a piece of wood under visual inspection than to rci-a-.--' - o • 
by verbal means • 

TP WE ARE GO-NG HO MASTER MOTOR SKILLS, LET US DEMONSTRATE 
MASTERY WITH MOTOR ‘OBJECTIVES , 

Again . ... 

"The student sriil demonstrate three dismounts irom 
uneven parallel bars, the dismounts being of the 

student's own selection, to the satisfaction of .he 

instructor.'’ 

WE HAVE DEMONSTRATED A! MOTOR SKILL WITH A MOTOR PSRPO^-HN'.b 
OBJECTIVE. 

LOOK AT THESE 

An objective for mastery of good oral reporting technl on- ,.s . 

An objective for drawing a model to scale? 

An objective to compare democracy with socialism? 

An objective to gain mastery over the adjustment of a microsc. 
An objective which requires the identification of certain 

electronic transistors ? 

_^the above list, you should be able SlT 

f and which are motor -performance skiilSo^Becar.fu,. . . - ~ 

: ob lective to find what the intended behavior is V-it ^ .. 

' if you wish to measure mastery over manipulation skills , mak . 

use motor performance objectives. 



Self Evaluation 



1 . From the statements below, determine whether they are verbal or motor skills 
by placing a V or an M in the space provided: 

_________ a. The student ’rill select the proper noun.. 

ho The student will write a paragraph....... 

c. The student will sh'-ce the clay to a cup form....... 

d. The student will select, this proper tool....... 

_ e. The student will recitse a given poem using proper inflection. 

2. Which of the following is incorrectly- used? 

a. The student will list the five sfeps necsssary for proper adjustment of the 
microscope....... 

b. The student will write a composition on :Ehe subject ‘'animals' 1 using the 
Palmer method of handwriting..^.^..- 

c. The student will bisect a 70° angle using a protractor....... 

3. Write a motor objective (performance) for using a compass to draw circles...... 

U* Write a verbal objective for preparing an outline....... 
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CRITERIA TEST 




ITEMS 




J 



CRITERIA TEST IBS® 
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The c ons truction* of ; aioucad Cri t eria 
Test Items is essential t© the ua»© j 
of Lear ning Package a && a Xojs^-issg q 




Xt is oztremely important in the 
learning program that measurement 
of achievement can- occur at assy 
point ©leng th© llm&o The testing 
of the student to establish his 
mastery ever a givea, conceptual 
area is predicated upon determining 
his needs sad areas of weakness 9 
rather t han to rate him in a graded 
system when we are dealing with 
individualized instruction., Valid 
and Reliable orlteria test items 
fora an integral, part of pre end 
post tests to provide a continuing 
Validation of 1 earning <> 
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( S3SB 0K1HHTATI0H SHEET #7 ) 






